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evening. Albert was staring open-mouthed, I left: the cafe. Outside
on the square a lot of gendarmes were lolling about, 1 lerc the buses
started for different parts of the Pyrfuws Orientates. I noted that in
every outgoing bus a gendarme sat beside the driver. One bus was
full and ready to depart. The gendarme who was to travel with it
got in and asked the passengers for their stiuf-conJuits. \ moved away,
Albert wasn't coming; I waited, and after a while went bade to the
cafe. Albert was sitting at the same table and staring rigidly at the
old man. I made him signs but he didn't understand them, f went
out and said to myself that with these people, it would be a miracle
if I wasn't caught. I rejoined Pierre and we waited for half an hour
for Albert. When he came 1 asked him what the dickens he was
up to.
"1 stayed on to watch him," Albert said, ul wanted to lind out
whether he'd do something suspicious.**
WI sec. And you made yourself conspicuous and probably
frightened the man who is going to help us." If they didn't cut out
that sort of stud we would end up badly. Two frontier guards came
in and Pierre loudly called for the waitress.
"We can't stay here with those men about/' he hoarsely whispered.
"For Christ's sake stop behaving like that.  Sit back and don't look
like a criminal on the run."
------ was positively a hot place.   You saw in its streets more
gendarmes than in Marseilles, and that's saying, and seeing, a lot.
We had a story ready for them in case they stopped us. We were
coming from the occupied zone and had crossed the demarcation
line in the Pyrenees and were on our way to the Riviera. So we had
no sauf-conduits. On the walls of the town was the notice that the
Pyrenees Oricntales was a restricted area and anybody who noticed
strangers should report them at once. But as we came from the
occupied zone and liad crossed the line two days ago we weren't to
know that. We were waiting for one of our comrades who was
crossing the line to-day.
In the evening I went to the old man's house.
It was like the house of a Spaniard; black furniture, and a brazier
giving no heat. He cross-questioned me a long time, I Ic was afraid,
but he saw I was genuine and then said it was a difficult: proposition*
To get out of France was a hard task, but to move about in I'Yanco's
Spain was well-nigh impossible. Sauf-conJuits were needed and the
guardia civil were everywhere. If I took his advice I would return
to Marseilles and try to get away by sea, I shook my head and said
as far as I knew there was less hope in Marseilles.
Here they knew next to nothing of the war, hadn't suffered, and